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Che Suom 





Fall gently, gentle snow, 

Upon this new-made mound: no robe less white 
Should be the pall of her who in the light 

Of heaven sleeps below. 


Fall gently, gentle snows,— 

’Tis meet her bridal veil should be of heaven, 
Whose soul, upraised from earth, to God was given 
As perfume from a rose. 


Fall gently, gentle snows: 

Your whiteness more becomes this cherished one 
Than all the verdure of the summer’s sun, 

Or bloom that springtime knows. 


Fall gently—gently fall, 

For gentleness becometh things akin; 

And she, like maiden snow, was white of sin 
When did the Bridegroom call. 


Fall gently, gentle snow, 

Upon this new-made mound: no robe less white 
Should be the pall of her who in the light 

Of heaven sleeps below. 


—Henry Gerard Sandkuehler, C. Ss. R. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT THE PHILIPPINES 





THE LANGUAGE QUESTION. 

As the Malays came to the Philippines at different periods, and 
lived scattered far apart over the 3,000 islands, they naturally spoke 
different languages. The writer previously quoted from the Philippine 
Review has calculated that there are six “established native languages”, 
two “‘semi-established” languages, and some 8o or 100 different dia- 
lects spoken at present in the Islands. By “established language” he 
means a language having a fairly extensive printed literature, and by 
“semi-established”’, one having a less extensive printed literature. The 
following table which he publishes throws an interesting light not only 
on the language question but on the general conditions of the Philip- 
pines as well: 

Printed books 


and pamphlets Periodicals Population 
I. Established languages : 


DAP AIO Se rane Oo Sarsiatste.s 4 sre seas 1,500 80 1,789,049 
2. Bisaya (or Visaya)— 
a) Panayandialect: s.i.s0ie.<iesectenwiel sees 500 21 1,289,142 
ib) Ceban Gialect: ...8.seceinatanctes 120 17 1,848,613 
PMI, waiaiireisin Sires ae loco ste aierene a SATO ee 500 40 988,841 
EES ECO a sk te Sars oe in St ravaiets os Cis atalecoretyetees 300 6 685,309 
BMAD ANG AIA 341. c ated cw Saeco ets 270 7 337,184 
Gi Pan GAsiMan: can ache Suiinsie-e tus eeeee es 100 4 381,493 
II. Semi-established languages : 
1. Bisaya (or Visaya)— 
a) Samar-Leyte dialect .............. 40 6 601,683 
by) eA ican MIAO CE: 'sic:c-.seSa eee eee 15 I 137,772 
ALIA ve schoo ioielasatataiote ae Mi aetaharelstarar orelomet 50 3 136,134 


It will be remarked that Tagalog and Visaya are the two principal 
native languages. The Tagalogs live in the North, with Manila, one 
of the chief cities of the East, in their territory. The Visaya group 
of islands lies somewhat towards the south of the Archipelago, and in 
the Visaya Islands are Cebu and Iloilo, the only other Philippine towns, 
after Manila, of any great importance. The lists just given may appear 
uninteresting enough to the ordinary reader, but they mean much to 
those occupied with missionary work in the Philippines. One sees, 
for instance, that a priest who learns the Visaya of Cebu (as the Irish 
Redemptorists at Opon do) can work for nearly 2,000,000 people, and 
as the Visaya of some of the other districts is not very different from 
the language of Cebu a still wider missionary field can be opened up 
without much difficulty.* 


*It will interest some readers to know that Tagalog, which is studied by 
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All these languages and dialects, with the exception of the Negrito 
dialect, have had a common Malayan origin; but they differ widely 
now. With the possible exception of Tagalog they are poorly devel- 
oped, and are lacking particularly in abstract terms. Most of the per- 
iodicals published in these native languages are very small productions, 
and as the ordinary working classes, wha form the majority of the 
population, scarcely ever read anything, their circulation must be small 
indeed. The books referred to are mostly little books written by the 
Spanish friars, and which, though very useful in themselves, and par- 
ticularly useful to the successors of the Spanish friars, do not consti- 
tute in any sense a native literature. 


In welding together into one nation peoples who live so far apart 
as the Filipinos do, and who speak such varying tongues, and really 
know little of one another, the language question is naturally a very 
important one. The Spaniards solved it by making Spanish the lan- 
guage of the government and the professional classes. To this day 
in the Senate and House of representatives all speeches are made and 
all discussions are carried on in Spanish. Nearly all professional 
Filipinos speak it, and the native priests are educated in seminaries 
conducted by Spanish Jesuits or Vincentians. There is a Spanish 
University as well as an English University in Manila and there are 
schools conducted by Spanish priests and sisters in various parts of 
the islands. But in all the numerous government schools English, and 
English alone, is the language taught. There is no native language 
taught in any school with a few rare exceptions. In fact the use of 
any native dialect is absolutely forbidden in the government schools 
and English must be taught through, English from the very lowest 
school-grade to the highest. It is yet a problem whether English or 
Spanish will be the official language in the Philippines of the future. 
In a recent biography of President Wilson, the author, writing of the 
President's Philippine administration, states that the cause of English 
as the official language in the Islands, is now considered lost. Many 
people living here do not hold that view. And some shrewd people 
maintain that in a few years the language of the Philippine govern- 
ment will be neither English nor Spanish, but the language of a nation 
the Redemptorists at Manila, differs very much from Visaya, which their con- 





fréres use in their missions in the South. On the other hand the Mill Hill 
ta speak Panayan Visaya which bears a close resemblance to the Visaya 
of Cebu. 
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that is fast becoming all-powerful in the Far East. Time alone will 
tell. Strangely enough no one contemplates the possibility of any 
native language dominating and absorbing all the others. 


PROGRESS. 

It has been remarked already that some of the Filipinos are still 
living in a savage state. The majority however are civilised, but it 
must not be imagined that as a body they have reached the advanced 
stage of civilisation of modern European nations—that is, taking civil- 
isation in its conventional sense. Some are well-educated and thor- 
oughly up to date, but the masses, especially as regards the older gen- 
eration and in country places, are still poorly educated and are back- 
ward in many ways. They live in very coarse nipa-thatched houses 
built on poles, eat chiefly rice or maize and fish, seldom read, have no 
“problems” beyond local politics, and find their chief amusement in 
cock-fighting. The next generation however gives promise of an ad- 
vance (in many ways) far beyond the present one. An abstract from 
an article written by a young Filipino studying in America will give a 
good idea of the progressive young student fired with enthusiasm by 
what he sees in the United States, and of the slowly-moving masses 
at home to whom he addresses his appeal. The article appeared in the 
Manila Free Press (April 28th, 1917) and bore the title: “My appeal 
to my people”. Coming with the authority of a Filipino writer and 
bearing on a very important phase of Filipino life the article may be 
quoted at some length. He says: 

“It is three years now since there was forcibly brought to my mind 
the need of improving some of the social customs of our people, but 
the incident which impressed itself on my mind then has recurred to 
me so often that it affects me strongly even now, and I feel that I can- 
not rest until I have set it before my people with an appeal to them to 
try and reform. 

“At that time there was in the United States a company or syndi- 
cate setting before the American people, by means of stereopticon 
views and lectures, the methods of living of the Filipinos. The per- 
formance lasted over a week, and was largely attended, morning, noon, 
and night. As a Filipino, I felt sad and ashamed. For all the specta- 
tors were laughing, and my eyes filled with tears when I saw they were 
laughing at my own people. 

“Space does not allow me to enumerate one by one all that I saw; 
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but I shall mention one or two things, and sincerely trust that every 
Filipino who reads my article will determine that henceforth he will 
do all he can to bring about reform. First of all, the lecturer, calling 
attention to the pictures on the screen, showed the way in which many 
Filipinos eat, namely, squatted on the floor around a wooden dish, 
each holding his ‘angot’ and eating with his fingers. ‘For goodness 
sake,’ I heard several of the audience near me exclaim, the while they 
laughed, ‘they eat like monkeys!’ And then I heard them say: “Are 
these the kind of people that we are talking about giving independ- 
ence to?’ 

“There was also shown a bamboo house, and under it pigs and 
chickens living, and many nasty looking things stored, giving the im- 
pression of the place being a pig sty and very unsanitary. The picture 
was not a pretty one and also called forth many uncomplimentary 
remarks. 

“T might mention other exposures, but space forbids. What I 
should like to do, however, is to beg of my fellow countrymen, of the 
authorities, the newspapermen, the priests, the ministers, the teachers, 
the students—of everyone who reads this article, that he will try to 
influence his people for their betterment and try to get them to drop 
many of their bad social customs or habits that tend to degrade them 
in the eyes of other people. In many respects the great mass of the 
people, it seems to me, are still children, and need to be taught, and a 
heavy responsibility rests upon those who can teach. Every good 
citizen, every true patriot, should try to free our dear Motherland from 
the social and domestic practices that tend to hold his people up to 
ridicule in the eyes of foreigners, and that thus retard her growth and 
development and progress, and make her people looked down upon as 
little better than savages. If the pride of our people can be appealed 
to, I feel sure that much can be accomplished in the cause of decency. 
Let us appeal to them to give up these old and ignominious customs 
and habits that tend to bring upon us shame and dishonor. 

I would appeal especially to the young people, to have them aes a 
firm resolve that they will never adopt those practices which appear 
disgusting in the eyes of other people, and to have them do all they 
can to get their elders to give them up. We boast of the New Era. 
Let us make it a real new era, an era in which we shall set out to im- 
prove ourselves socially as we are doing politically, and shall not be 
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ashamed when pictures of Filipino life are presented before the eyes of 
other people. The real blame is not in setting them before the eyes 
of other people, but in their existing in the first place. . . . .” 

The Filipinos have some qualities which any nation might envy. 
They are light-hearted and care-free, and in no place in the world are 
there smiles more bright than in the Philippines. The joy that lights 
up the features of a Filipino when he smiles, is really remarkable. As 
one would expect, they are fond of fun, and easily amused. And they 
are passionately fond of music. If you pass a sailing-boat at night as 
it lies at anchor waiting, perhaps, the morning tide, you hear the strains 
of the guitar or the mandoline or the banjo. And you often hear the 
same strains as you pass a Filipino house, and that even in wild and 
remote places. There is music at baptisms, music at marriages, music 
at funerals, and a feast of music at every great celebration, religious 
or secular. Good judges say the Filipinos can play excellently. They 
have not so far shown much talent for original composition, and their 
traditional music is unimportant, but they play musical pieces from all 
the world over. 

It is doubtful if the Filipino will ever make much progress in 
wealth. As has been seen, on the authority of one of their own writers, 
nine-tenths of the commerce of the Islands is still in the hands of 
foreign-born residents. “Enough for present needs: let the future look 
after itself,” seems to be the motto of many a Malay. But to secure 
sufficient for the present they will work industriously, and you will 
sometimes see green patches even towards the tops of lofty moun- 
tains where some native has sown the corn that will keep himself and 
his family in fairly good comfort. This mountain cultivation gives 
color to a story that has been going the rounds in the Islands lately. 


The tale has it that one day a little boy failed to be present at school. 


The next day he arrived bringing the following letter from his mother: 
“Dear Maestro: 


Excuse Juan for not going to school yesterday. His father fell off 
his farm, and broke his leg, so Juan could not go.” 

Probably one of the surest signs of a country’s advancement is seen 
in its modes and means of communication. In the Philippine Islands 
there are over 600 miles of railway, and some 4,000 miles of good 
roads, and nearly 2,000 miles of good cart roads and horse tracks. But 
of course as there are 1,000 habitable islands there are still many wide 
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districts with no good roads, many with only a few, and very many 
with no railway service. The larger islands are connected by a more 
or less frequent steamer or launch service. If one cannot wait for the 
scheduled time of the steamer, or if one has to visit the numerous 
smaller islands, one must be prepared for adventures. The Fathers 
of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer whose work in the 
Islands is from parish to parish, and from island to island, experience 
every mode of travel invented by man (except, for the present, the 
aeroplane!) At one time they are whirling along over a good road in 
a Ford or a Buick or a Dodge Brothers; at another they are riding 
over rough and dangerous bridle paths, or again are plodding along 
with a guide over pathways scarcely wider than rabbit-tracks. At sea 
they travel occasionally by steamer or launch, but much more often in 
a native sailing-boat or baroto (rowing-boat). A few extracts from 
letters from the Fathers will add interest to this rather dry disserta- 
tion and will give a good insight into the Filipino life and modes of 
travel. [These extracts will appear in the next number of the 
Liguorian. | 
T. A. Murpny, C. Ss. R., 
Opon, Cebu, Philippine Islands. 


PEACE 





In every human heart a longing lies 

Like leaden weight,—full hopeless mid the gloom 

That drapes the world and makes it one vast tomb. 
Where now is human joy, where fled the ties 

That, broken, leave the world we thought so wise, 

A boiling chaos, loud with angry war. 

Sweet Peace! sweet fragile Peace! Thy twinkling star, 
Cloud-hidden, leaves unsoothed our deep drawn sighs, 
By whom and when and how shall battle’s clangor, 

Be stayed, appeased, or cooled to peace and love? 

He only,—He who reigns the skies above 

He only now can quell war’s stormy anger. 

He—only He, can, by his mighty will, 

Look o’er the toiling waves and whisper,—‘“Peace, be still.” 


—A,. A. Reimbold, C. Ss. R. 


4 
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CATHOLICISM AND THE FUTURE 





THE PRIDE OF LIFE 


The root sin of our human nature clearly is pride. It is the father 
and generator of all other sins and vices. All that is wrong in our 
moral and social life can ultimately be traced back to this source. The 
entire history of our race is a living record of what this one all-domi- 
nating passion can accomplish in the world and in human nature. It 
has retarded and even paralyzed the true and legitimate development 
of nations. It has sent fire and sword upon the earth and trampled 
under foot the best and holiest affections and inspirations. It has 
forged the most cunning weapons and devices of desolation and 
destruction. It has sapped the holiest bonds which bind the human 
family together and with which all true individual and collective 
advancement is most intimately bound up. It separates father from 
child and brother from sister. It keeps to-day civilized nations, who 
have no other quarrel than that they happen to be born on different 
sides of a river, armed to the teeth. It keeps millions of toiling and 
struggling and helpless men and women, yea, and children, in a state 
of unspeakable bondage and misery. It has nailed and is daily nailing 
Christ to the cross and is creating a gulf between man and his 
Creator which would seem to deepen and widen as the ages pass. 

The pride of life! How well the Apostle sums up the various mani- 
festations of our human infirmity in this one striking expression! We 
find it difficult, perhaps, to explain and define this expression in its 
fuller sense. But we all know what the Apostle means. We all recog- 
nize the spectre to which he points. 

When we come to look more closely at this demon possessing man 
and destroying his happiness, we are faced by one great and funda- 
mental difficulty. How did he ever get there? What is there in man 
when all is said and done that he has valid cause to be proud of? 

In his physical aspect he is the most helpless and utterly dependent 
of all the animals created. His development proceeds under difficul- 
ties. Longer than any other living being he stands in need of others— 
of their constant watchful care and protection. For long years he is 
utterly incapable of securing for himself food and clothes and shelter. 
His peculiar bodily organization exposes him daily and hourly to a 
thousand dangers, any one of which may at any moment destroy him 
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and terminate his life. He lies a helpless being in the lap of that 
nature of whose laws he remains largely ignorant and whose workings 
he cannot in any sense control. In the end he sinks into the grave a 
victim to these very laws. And what is true of his body is surely 
equally true respecting his mental nature and his soul. There are in 
that nature, most certainly, splendid endowments and possibilities. 
But they are all latent and undeveloped and they are strangely limited. 
He cannot make use of any one of them without his own constant and 
diligent effort and cooperation. They are, moreover, capable of devel- 
opment in two diametrically opposite directions. 

For the most necessary and elementary information respecting life 
and the world he is dependent on his fellows. Painfully and labor- 
iously, and after many a grievous and humiliating fall, he has to creep 
up the steep hill of knowledge. He has again and again to reverse his 
steps, and frequently his life is spent ere he reaches the top. And even 
when he has reached that top he is compelled to acknowledge that what 
he found there was disappointing and was really not worth the effort. 

Of the real ultimate meaning of life his natural faculties tell him 
but little. There are vague impressions and certain and necessary in- 
ferences, there are soul-experiences and soul-longings, but there is no 
certainty, no security, nothing at all, in the natural order of things, of 
which there is the slightest cause to be proud. On the contrary, there 
is everything within and around him calculated to humiliate him and to 
create in him a consciousness of utter dependence and helplessness. 

And yet man is proud. He lifts up his head and says: “I will not 
serve.’ He seeks by every conceivable device and artifice to escape 
the acknowledgment of his helplessness and dependence and of his 
need of aid. 


My purpose is not to inquire into the cause of this strange anomaly. 
Its one true explanation, of course, is the Fall, in whatever light we 
may regard it, and however fierce the intellectual war dance may be 
which science is performing round this truth. It will have to come 
back to it in the end. I am not here concerned with cause, but with 
effect, and whatever serious retiections the cause may awaken in one’s 
mind, the effect is apt to present itself to one sometimes in a comical 
light—it amuses one. 


And has one not really a right to be amused when one looks into 
this modern world and watches and analyzes its life? It is clear to 
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my mind that from an observation of that life, in its varied manifesta- 
tions, one gets far better and more accurate ideas of what human pride 
is and what it does than one gets from the class-books of theology. 

Who has not watched and been amused at the woman who carries 
herself proudly, for the sole reason that she has a well-formed face 
and figure, with the making of which she has had nothing whatever to 
do, and who carries a fortune in clothes on her back? Her head may 
be quite empty and her life may be that of a butterfly; she may never 
have spent one single hour of it in some sensible and useful occupa- 
tion; but she is proud! Every movement of her form betrays the sen- 
timent which controls her. 

Who has not observed the modern philosopher who professes to 
enlighten the world respecting its origin and destiny and who is bent 
on demolishing old and long cherished convictions and beliefs? There 
is about him the air and atmosphere of an infinite assurance. He 
smiles the smile of “the one who knows” and who has discovered the 
hidden secrets of life—who could say much more if he dared and if 
he did not fear to shock his hearers. He talks learnedly of molecules 
and atoms and electrons and attributes to them powers and possibilities 
which a Christian would not dare to attribute to any created thing. 
He draws deductions and builds up theories which are sometimes 
absurd and unreasonable, and which a single application of common 
sense would destroy. But all is clothed in learned and unintelligible 
language, and consequently there is no possibility of contending against 


it. His name and achievements secure him against challenge and 
attack.* 


And he is proud! Nature, of which he is a part and which has pro- 
duced him (he does not in the least know how) lies at his feet. He 
has discovered, or thinks he has discovered, its hidden secrets. His 
dependence and helplessness, his utter ignorance of a thousand mys- 
teries, the circumstance that he will ere long himself fall a victim to 
that same nature, and that he has by that same method not got one 


*Fly those who, under pretext of explaining nature, sow desolating doc- 
trines in the hearts of men. Overturning, destroying, trampling under foot all 
that men respect, they rob the afflicted of their last consolations in their miseries; 
they take from the powerful and the rich the only curbs of their passions; they 
wrest from the depths of hearts remorse for crimes and hope of virtue, and 
yet boast that they are the benefactors of the human race. Truth, they protest, 
‘can never be harmful to men. I agree with them. And this, in my opinion, 
is a great proof that what they teach is not the truth—J. J. Rousseau. 
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single step nearer to the solution of the true mystery of life, do not 
impress him. There is no call for humility. Where so much has been 
solved more is sure to be solved in the future and there will come a 
time when the triumphant achievement of the intellect will make all 
plain and clear and the dark night of unbelief and superstition will 
vanish forever. 

I have often, in Continental seats of learning, watched and studied 
these men—these rebels against God and His Kingdom, and I have 
asked myself: Assuming a God and a spiritual order, how is knowl- 
edge of them ever to reach these men? How can spiritual forces pre- 
vail over such an attitude of mind? Where is the spirit of God to 
find an entrance into a nature in which every single door and avenue 
is firmly double-locked and barred? 

And I have come to the conclusion—the sad and painful conclusion 
—that so far as human judgment goes their case is hopeless. All pos- 
sibilities have been destroyed by the pride of life and of intellect. It 
is not from them that we may hope and expect better things; we must 
look to those who come after them and after their time. 

I remember, some years ago, attending the lectures of an eminent 
English psychologist, who then belonged to the materialistic school of 
thought. He is still living, and I cannot say to what school of thought 
he belongs now. His lectures were addressed to a fashionable and 
intelligent audience. 


He explained the intimate connection between mind and matter, 
the dependence of one upon the other. He showed from numerous 
examples how entirely mental states or men’s deepest emotion and 
noblest sentiments are conditioned by the state and formation of brain 
cells and how these can be affected and modified by the introduction 
of physical and purely material agents. He built up a strangely con- 
vincing and plausible argument in favor of the non-existence of the 
soul. In his concluding words he demolished all religious belief and 
showed that there was no rational ground whatever for assuming that 
there was such a thing as a soul and that any part of man survived 
the destruction of the physical brain. I remember the hush which per- 
vaded the audience at these words and the dead silence with which they 
were received. I felt that many a poor suffering heart had that day 
received its death-blow. I have never forgotten those words and the 
arrogant pride with which they were uttered. I have often wondered 
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how it was that not a single person present asked that man a few 
simple questions. For, of course, he could not and did not explain 
how matter had come to think at all, how physical organization can 
produce spiritual: manifestations, how a hundred mysteries of the 
mental life could be explained on such a theory. Our most recent 
psychological knowledge and the study of abnormal physical phenom- 
ena have, of course, hopelessly demolished this theory, and no psychol- 
ogist of repute holds it now. An instructed student of Catholic phil- 
osophy could have demolished, it then. In the light of all this later 
knowledge one marvels at the arrogance of these men—at that confi- 
dence in and pride of intellect which shuts out an entire world of forces 
and operations from their dull and earth-bound sight. 

But perhaps the most comical form of the pride of life may be 
studied in the person of the modern man of wealth. I have met many 
of them, and in some instances have had an opportunity of studying 
them at close quarters. With one I once had a long personal inter- 
view. It is astonishing to think what a state of mind possession creates. 
In contact with these men one seems to be up against some brass wall 
which will yield to no kind of assault and from which an entire world 
of teeming human hopes and ideals and aspirations is effectually and 
permanently shut out. There are exceptions, of course; but they are 
few. Speaking generally, the solemn words of our Lord are most true 
and applicable to them to-day : “How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the Kingdom of God.” Those of us who have seen much of 
very rich men echo sadly and despondingly : “How hardly!” 


But what is the use of multiplying these illustrations in order the 
better to emphasize a great truth? We all know the fact; we experi- 
ence it in our daily life; hourly we suffer from it, even at the hands of 
our dearest friends. We are proud because of our birth slightly 
superior perhaps to that of our friends; we are proud because of the 
man in an exalted position who may happen to take notice of us. We 
are proud because we are healthy and wellmade, can walk well and 
eat and drink what we like. We are proud because we can pay what 
we owe, because we have never been in jail, have never been detected 
in a shady transaction. We are proud because we can put on decent 
clothes, in which we look well; because we are riding in a motor car, 
because we can afford our relations a better funeral than the man who 
lives opposite or next door. 
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The beast is always there, is always and on every slightest occasion 
raising its head, and the only difference between ourselves and the 
other man is that we have acquired the art of managing, or perhaps of 
concealing, our wild beast so much better than he. 


J. Goprrey Raupert, K. S. G. 


FATHER TIM CASEY 





“Indeed, Mrs. Broderick, I must be going. I’ve stayed too long 
already. Where’s my hat?” 

Mrs. Broderick made a sign to Eleanor, but before this prim little 
maiden could obey the command, two of her dirt-begrimed and 
tattered younger brothers were engaged in a wild scuffle to see which 
should have the honor of bringing Father Tim his hat. Luckily, afore- 
said hat was not of a form or texture oversensitive to rough handling. 

“Tut, tut, boys,” expostulated Mrs. Broderick, more through the 
consciousness that it was her duty to protest than through any hope 
of restraining the over-bubbling animal spirits of the lads. “There 
now, Rory, let Maurice bring it,’—siding in the interests of peace with 
the de facto possessor. And, as Rory snatched the hat—‘‘Maurice, 
Maurice, leave it with Rory—that’s a little man! Sure, Rory, you 
disgrace us all before the priest with your dirt and your rags. Out to 
the kitchen with you and wash your hands and face. Ah, Father Tim, 
what sort of mother will you think I am, at all, not to keep my chil- 
dren looking decent! But, honestly, that is the second good waist I’ve 
put on Rory today. I assure you the nine of them supply enough 
patching and mending to keep me out of mischief !”’ 

“What sort of mother do I think you are, Nora Broderick—you 
who have brought into the world nine children and, in your loving care 
for them, have never given a thought to yourself, never indulged in 
a single personal gratification for twenty years—what sort of mother 
do I think you are? I think you are the kind of mother Jesus had in 
mind when He raised the contract of marriage to the dignity of a 
Sacrament,” said Father Casey, jamming on his hat by way of em- 
phasis and turning towards the door. 

“Please, Father Tim,” cried Mrs. Broderick, “don’t go till you have 
given poor Celeste your blessing.” 

“To be sure, to be sure,” he returned as though he had forgotten, 
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while in reality the main object of his visit had been to read the prayers 
of the Church over Mrs. Broderick’s afflicted child, Celeste. However 
he always took care not to introduce the delicate subject himself, for 
there were times when the little imbecile was in no condition to be seen 
by strangers, not even by the priest, unless indeed his ministrations 
were necessary. 

As Mrs. Broderick was opening the door of Celeste’s room to bring 
‘in Father Casey, she was met by her eldest daughter Florence who 
said in an angry whisper: 

“What’s the matter with you, mamma? Why can’t you wait till I 
have tidied things up before you bring him in here?” 

“The priest is in a hurry. That’s all right, Florence.” And she 
began to push some of the disordered articles into a corner. 

“No, it isn’t all right,” cried Florence, snatching them out of her 
mother’s hand; “here’s where those things belong.” 

Father Casey decided to put a stop to further unnecessary work on 
his account in the already overburdened household. 

“Come, come, Florence,” he cried, walking into the room. “Should 
a Christian girl speak disrespectfully to her mother? God knows your 
mother has sorrow and trouble enough! Instead of causing her pain 
by your sharp tongue, you should be her comfort and help.” 

“And indeed she is, Father Tim,” the good woman hastened to 
assure him. For she immediately forgot the smart Florence’s hasty 
retort had caused her when she saw the mortified girl hang her head 
in silence at the priest’s reproof. “I don’t know what I should do 
without Florence. She is always so good to me, though I am sure I 
must try her patience sorely at times, I have such a slovenly, old-fash- 
ioned way of doing things while she is so neat and quick.” 

“Why,” said the priest, “I thought Florence worked down town and 
that most of the household duties fell to your share.” 

“Yes, Father ; still of evenings she helps me, unless she is too tired 
or—or—is going some place.” 

“And when you yourself are too tired, who does the work then?” 

“Ah, Father Tim,” laughed Mrs. Broderick, “the mother of nine 
children must never be too tired to work; she cannot afford that 
luxury.” 


Just at that moment Father Casey caught sight of a photograph of 
a band of young women which was lying on the table. “Why, Nora,” 
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he said, pointing to a fresh, laughing face that was easily the most 
attractive of the group, “if this isn’t yourself as president of the Bach- 
elor Girls’ Club—the B. G. C. that I knew as a young priest. Well, 
well, how long ago is that anyhow ?” 

“Twenty-one years ago, Father. That picture was taken the sum- 
mer before I was married. My, but our plans for the future were 
ambitious in those days-—and foolish!” 

“Dear me!” mused the priest. ‘Where are they all now? Poor 
Stella, the Lord have mercy on her, is dead and gone!” 

“Yes, Father; so too are Ruth and Helen. Carmelita and Angela 
are dead also, so far as this wicked world is concerned. They have 
never allowed a Christmas to pass since they entered the convent with- 
out writing to me. Their letters always breathe such peace and holy 
joy! I am almost ashamed to write to them when I think how worldly 
and sinful I am while they are working and living for God alone.”’ 

“What work are they engaged in?” 

“They are both teaching in large parochial schools in the poorest 
districts of the city. What a great store of merit they must have laid 
up in heaven during all these years? Don’t you think so, Father?” 

“T believe,” said Father Casey slowly, “that there is no work more 
pleasing and meritorious in the sight of Christ than to teach children 
the truths of our holy faith, their duties towards their neighbor, and 
themselves, especially when these teachings are supported and con- 
firmed by the example of blameless lives, by patience, self-sacrifice, 
prayer, and otherworldliness.” 

“And that is the work which they and all others are doing who have 
been called to this happy vocation in the religious life,” added Mrs. 
Broderick. 

“Yes, Nora,” assented the priest, “they are engaged in that work 
from eight in the morning till four in the evening, ten months out of 
every year—and the married woman who is faithful to her painfu! and 
and laborious vocation is engaged in the same noble work day and night 
as long as she lives. While the faithful nun, who has consecrated her- 
self to a life of chastity, retirement, prayer, and self-denial is obtain- 
ing untold graces and blessings for the members of God’s Church, the 
faithful married woman, amid sorrow and pain, is bearing and bring- 
ing up children to increase God’s Church on earth and to fill the vacant 
angel thrones in heaven. When death puts an end to their time of 
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trial, both the faithful nun and the faithful married woman can con- 
fidently expect a priceless recompense from Him who honored far 
above all the children of Eve a woman who was at once a Virgin and 
a mother.” 

“Oh, thank you, Father! Many a time your kind words have stayed 
me up when I imagined my cross was heavier than I could bear!” 

“But some of your old friends of the Bachelor Girls’ Club have 
grown to be grand ladies entirely,” continued Father Casey, again tak- 
ing up the photograph. “There is Vera, the wife of a banker, and 
Hazel, the wife of a broker, and Miriam—I was about to say, the wife 
of a politician, but that does not sound well—Miriam, the wife of our 
mayor. Are they as happy as your two companions that buried them- 
selves in the convent?” 

“Indeed, Father, I know little about them. It is long since they 
visited me. There are too many children in my home. They would 
feel quite out of place here; for I believe large families are reputed 
rather common and vulgar in the high circles in which they move. I 
passed Vera in the Sixth Street Department Store the other day, and 
she did not recognize me. But surely that is no wonder, for there is 
little resemblance between the vain president of the B. G. C, in that 
picture and the poor shriveled old woman I see when I look in a glass. 
But Vera looked almost as young and fresh as she did twenty years 
ago.” 

“Never let that worry you,” cried the priest emphatically; “‘it is 
better to transmit your beauty and strength to your sturdy sons and 
charming daughters than to hoard it selfishlessly for yourself until it 
becomes the prey of worms and rottenness in the grave.” 


“My charming daughters!” exclaimed the woman as she stooped 
down and kissed the brow of her imbecile child, while her voice be- 
trayed the pent up anguish of her mother’s heart. “Poor Celeste! 
She is no more able to put a foot under her; there is no more light of 
reason in her eye, than when she was first laid in my arms eighteen 
years ago today. Sleeping and waking she has been constantly on my 
mind. Much as I love my other children, I know that the time will 
come when they will no longer need my care, and then they will leave 
me to follow the paths in life that God has marked out for them. My 
blessing will go with them. But Celeste and her mother will never be 
separated this side of the grave.” 
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The poor deformed creature, suddenly taken with one of her 
“spells”, began to writhe and utter piteous cries; Florence, who all 
this time had been standing at the foot of the bed, sank into a chair, 
buried her face in her hands, and sobbed aloud; the priest himself had 
to struggle hard to master his emotions. He, whose sympathetic 
priestly heart had never failed to place upon his lips of words of effi- 
cacious consolation for his spiritual children under whatever affliction 
they were groaning, found himself stumbling and stuttering in the 
attempt to speak to this heroic Christian woman. “Celeste will pass 
from earth to heaven without the slightest stain upon her robe of bap- 
tismal innocence.—Her salvation is as certain as if she were already 
among the angels—Christ will give a more than ordinary share of 
His glory to those to whom He has given a more than ordinary share 
of the bitterness of His Cross.—On the day of Judgment the mother 
will see that this sore affliction was a special mark of God’s protecting 
love.” These were some of the considerations which he managed more 
or less incoherently to suggest. 

When the one-time president of the B. G. C. raised her head after 
soothing and quieting her imbecile child, her face, white as marble, 
showed the deep lines of care which eighteen years of pain and sorrow 
had chiseled deep upon it, but a light, not of this world, was beaming 
from her eyes. 

“Father,” she replied, “I have begun to understand it even now. 
Whenever I have been tempted to worldliness, whenever resentment 
on account of petty injuries or envy of the success of others has sought 
to make a nest in my heart, whenever ambitious projects for myself 
or my family have appealed to my proud nature, the image of this 
afflicted child has risen up to remind me of the vanity of all that this 
fleeting world can give or take away. If, by God’s grace, I have in 
some small measure performed my duty as a Christian wife and 
mother, I owe it to this blessed visitation which, in my ignorance and 
rebellion, I was at one time wont to style a cross.” 

* * * * 


That night a neighboring priest dropped into the rectory for a 
friendly chat. As they sat smoking before the open fireplace Father 
Casey shamelessly monopolized the conversation. One theme was 
uppermost in his mind: 

“T yield to none,” he cried in conclusion, “in my devotion to the 
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Apostles, the Confessors, the Virgins, and the Martyrs, yet I maintain 
that the divinity of God’s Church is not attested more strongly by them 
than by the fact that the same Church has produced the truly Christian 
wife and mother. I have chanted the office of the dead with my brother 
priests beside the corpse of a great archbishop in the cathedral he had 
built, in the center of the diocese his matchless genius had developed. 
All said: What a noble monument this prelate leaves behind to com- 
memorate his life work! And I have knelt with my parishioners in a 
lowly home of my parish to recite the beads for the soul of a Christian 
wife and mother. A group of sturdy, honest men and pure, devoted 
women were weeping beside the coffin. They were the men and women 
whom she had given to her Church and to her country. Every high 
ideal of their lives, every noble ambition of their hearts, their virtue, 
their integrity, their faith, their patriotism, they owed to their Christian 
mother. I marked the features of the dead woman reproduced on their 
tear-stained faces, and I asked myself: Is she not leaving behind her 
as noble a monument as even the great archbishop?” 
C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 


ST. ALPHONSUS, DOCTOR OF THE CHURCH 





The Jesuit review, “La Civilta Cattolica,” writing at the time of the 
Vatican Council, had this to say of St. Alphonsus: “If we compare 
the holy Bishop with the ancient and most learned Doctors of the 
Church, he does not seem to lose by the comparison. He is, in the 
words of Gregory XVI: ‘One of the brightest stars in the firmament 
of the militant church and a shining light among the greatest lumi- 
naries and ornaments of the Catholic Church’.” And the same review 
continued: “After such an encomium we can hardly be accused of 
exaggeration when we compare St. Alphonsus to St. Anselm on account 
of his philosophic teaching, to St. Bernard by reason of his love for the 
holy Virgin, to St. Peter Damian on account of his zeal in promoting 
the sanctity of the clergy and the Church, to St. Bonaventure because 
of his devotion to the Blessed Eucharist. It ought not even to appear 
strange to compare him to St. Thomas and St. Augustine, as the 
majority of the Bishops have done in one of their addresses to the 
Sovereign Pontiff. And if St. Alphonsus may be put on a par with 
the ancient doctors of the church, then he surely surpasses all the 
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ecclesiastical writers of subsequent centuries; and it is precisely in 
these matters he surpasses them for which God seems to have raised 
him up to produce the same salutary effects which the Vatican Council 
will produce by its laws and canons. No one has combatted with such 
force the infidelity of modern times, no one has infused more ardor 
into the piety of the faithful particularly towards the Blessed Sacra- 
ment; no one has celebrated as he the praises of the Mother of God, 
and especially the Immaculate Conception. No one has defended with 
such firmness the primacy of the Sovereign Pontiffs and their infalli- 
bility ; no one has shown in such a masterly way the safest and surest 
way of administering the sacrament of penance. He lived in one of 
the most perilous times for the Church. Many Catholic writers have 
arisen to combat the armies of the impious adversaries, but among all 
St. Alphonsus was crowned with the greatest success.’”—This is, in- 
deed, praise unstinted. 


“Tt ought not even appear strange to compare him to St. Thomas 
and St. Augustine.”—No, not in the least. For in intellectual ability 
and efficiency in the different spheres allotted by Divine Providence 
to the various Doctors of the Church, he need yield the palm of super- 
iority to no one. And we need offer no apology, nor fear that our 
words belie the truth when with the same breath we utter the names” 
of Augustine, Aquinas and Alphonsus.—However, we would rather 
not compare them but combine them.—Raised up by God in three dis- 
tinct epochs of the Church’s history and to minister to needs differing 
with the changing spirit of the times it would be hard to find a basis 
of comparison that would do full justice to the three. The Doctors 
labored to bring out to the best advantage all that was in them, but 
not with a view to their own glory. They spent their lives that Christ 
might live in His members, the Church—We would combine them, 
a grand trinity : power and initiative, Augustine ; depth and accuracy of 
thought, Aquinas: clearness of vision into the human heart, Alphonsus. 

It has been noted and commented upon by more than one that when 
God reveals His power in such as are justly styled providential men, 
the bowels of hell are torn with convulsions; the earth rocks and is 
rent; and the slaver and slime of the serpent of hell make unsafe the 
path of life—The French Revolution struck the key-note of all that 
is radical and rebellious. Its sound still vibrates through the masses. 
Discord and discontent have taken up an abode in their midst—The 
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age that was to receive the monumental works of St. Alphonsus was 
and is in truth an age of estrangement from God. Philosophy is 
divorced from religion, the state from the Church, and the material 
order from the spiritual; so much so, indeed, that the gulf between 
the creature and God could hardly be wider. What paths there were 
left that wound round the abyss during the lifetime of our Saint were 
well strewn with obstructions, the rigors of Jansenism. 

With a knowledge of the times well fixed in the mind, the purpose 
in life of St. Alphonsus is clear. He was to view all things in their 
proper light, mark their point of contact with God and the supernatural 
and outline their use. The so-called Democratic movement was already 
gathering energy in the lifetime of our Doctor. It is a fact, sad though 
true, that one of its first steps was to “democratize” and popularize 
the vices that “sit in the high places”, pride, self-sufficiency and free 
thought. Hence St. Alphonsus had to write not only for the learned 
but also for the people. His enemies, the Jansenists, were feeding the 
popular mind with the errors of Deism, Rationalism, and Materialism, 
as he himself tells us—Alphonsus would have failed miserably had he 
directed his attacks solely against the leaders of thought in erudite 
works. For themselves these latter needed not so much proof but 
reproof. The people were not so culpable. His philosophic and apol- 
ogetic works are in the main popular and practical. Here we must 
bear in mind that the popular and practical are a step beyond and not 
behind or to the side of the bare theory upon which they must of neces- 
sity be based.—He laid great stress upon the only real fundamental 
solution of the vexing social question which so many present-day writ- 
ers overlook or fear to bring forward: the supernatural. The most 
searching and unimpassioned philosophy bears him out in this. What 
his moral theology has effected and the praise bestowed upon it by 
Popes and theologians are known to all that are interested in that 
science. To sum up in the words of Pope Pius IX: “There is not an 
error of modern times that St. Alphonsus has not refuted at least in 
great part.” 


Herein we are to seek our Saint’s true greatness and not in the 
speculations of the Schoolmen, though his moral theology, his dog- 
matic and apologetical works evince a mind that was well able to 
master the nicest subtleties of the Middle Ages. His purpose in life 
was not so much an analysis but a grand synthesis of all creation. He 
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would give tongues to the stones, voices to the winds and the waves 
and direct them all in a grand harmony of praise of the Creator. 
Master of the spiritual life, he would attune man’s heart with his sur- 
roundings and smooth his way to Ged. He is the Doctor of Prayer. 
But this may be based not only on his immortal work on “Prayer” but 
upon his whole lifework, the restoration of all things to the proper end 
of their existence, to raise the mind and heart of man to God, to pray. 

His was a gigantic task and gigantic were his preparations: gigan- 
tic, too, the efforts he put forth to accomplish it. He mastered the 
secrets of the human heart. The heart was his kingdom. He reigned 
there supreme. All the errors of his day both within and without the 
Church he studied most conscientiously—Hle read the signs of the 
times and gave an antidote for the evils to come just as he gave a 
cure for those of his own day. For the reading public he wrote his 
books. To the illiterate and most abandoned he went out to preach the 
way of salvation. To perpetuate his work and his spirit he founded a 
religious Congregation. 

“He read the signs of the times.”—The forces of iniquity were in 
labor and they brought forth the Godless science of modern times. Its 
votaries adoring at its shrine have filled the earth with the thick smoke 
that arises at their bidding from the bottomless pit—Alphonsus would 
clear away the smoke by his learning, bring down the Sun of Justice 
to light the earth and with charity set fire to the hearts of men, a holo- 
caust of love to God their Creator—Alphonsus lived at the dawn of 
the European revolutions. He pointed straight to their fruitful source: 
godless education. The part played by the literati and the student 
world in Europe’s social upheavals is known to all that are in the least 
familiar with the history of modern times. 


Though racked with pain from head to foot and at times, as he 
himself once admitted to his publisher, Remondini, almost losing his 
mind from the fearful amount of research his literary labors entailed, 
his pen was ever in his hand. His own heart-blood fed it, drop by 
drop, that the Blood of Christ might not be shed in vain. Listen to his 
own words: “I have,” he writes, “several books of manuscript of a 
work finished: but to reprint it with the accuracy I require, will take 
some time, especially in my present age and condition. I am now 79 
years old and continually subject to violent attacks of sickness, prin- 
cipally palpitation of the heart, which hourly threatens me with death.” 
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Again in another place he indicates the sustaining motive of all his 
labors: “Let unbelievers,” he says, “stop scattering their fatal poison 
and then we will stop writing against them and guarding against their 
errors those who are led away by their sophisms. There is here ques- 
tion of religion; a question of souls redeemed by the Blood of Jesus 
Christ; the question of faith without which there is no salvation, and 
therefore, no labor and no fatigue can be called excessive when there 
is so much at stake.”—Just about the same place he gives expression 
to a heartfelt plaint and plea which might be uttered to-day even with 
more truth than in the time of St. Alphonsus: “In these our days we 
find the lies of unbelief rampant everywhere and spread by a count- 
less array of impious authors who employ all the power at their com- 
mand to give credit to the same; and unfortunately the truths of Divine 
Faith which alone deserve to be venerated and proclaimed throughout 
the world find only a small number of advocates who venture to defend 
them openly, whilst a great number of those who can and ought to do 
so are silent or speak only with the greatest reserve.” One more quota- 
tion. It is too eloquent of thought to be omitted. Speaking of his 
Treatises on the Last Things he writes: “This is a gigantic task. I am 
a cripple confined to my invalid chair and yet I have to read an im. 
mense number of books, for the work is to be compiled entirely from 
theology and Holy Scripture—I have some excellent books to consult ; 
but it will require both time and health, and I am expecting death from 
day to day.” 

We are not exaggerating when we claim that St. Alphonsus as 
Teacher and Doctor of the Church is unsurpassed and unequalled in 
the deduction and application of principles to practical life. But the 
practical fruit he offers his readers he was enabled to gather only after 
years of speculation and research. Of his work on the “Conduct of 
Divine Providence”, only about two volumes duodecimo, he says: “It 
is not very large; but it cost me, if I mistake not, about three years of 
fatiguing labor.” 


We would like to enlarge on the Moral Theology of St. Alphonsus 
and his defense of Equi-probabilism. The masterly vindication of his 
system is not all contained within the pages of his Moral. But we lack 
both the time and the ability. Then too we fear we have already over- 
stepped the limits allotted to our essay.—Still, limits or no limits, we 
cannot pass over in silence one of the grandest outpourings of love 
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that has ever welled up from the human heart, “The Glories of Mary.” 
It is a defense of Mary’s prerogatives. And such a defense! The 
heart of Mary has run the entire gamut of joy, sorrow, suffering and 
desolation: Alphonsus’ heart vibrates throughout in perfect accord. 
The Glories of Mary is the crystallization of the heart-thoughts and the 
soul-sensed emotions of one of Mary’s most ardent lovers. 


But we must conclude, perhaps rather abruptly; it matters little. 
This essay is not intended to be anything like a systematic exposition 
of our Saint’s place and influence in the Church. We have merely 
gathered together a few scattered thoughts that we might lisp in love 
the praises of one whose fatherly hand is felt in every confessional 
throughout the world.—If we were to sum up the like work of St. 
Alphonsus with a view to imitation we might say with truth that out- 
side of the example of his untiring application to study, the greatest 
lesson of his entire life is the one which beacon-like led St. Alphonsus 
himself safely through waters covered with the wreckage of human 
wisdom. It is this. True knowledge is to be acquired at the foot of 
the Cross on Calvary. There the Divine Head that imparts the words 
of life wears a peculiar diadem. Our science must be constrained 
within thorn-twined bands. The Side of Christ has not been opened to 
no purpose. All that one does, says, or writes, must pulse with the 
warm Blood of the Sacred Heart which begetting the life of Grace in 
the soul here, and affording it nourishing and strength for the earthly 
pilgrimage, is a pledge of a glorious eternity hereafter. 

MartTIN E. Goun_ey, C. Ss. R. 


ST. JOSEPH 





What duty Joseph more sublime than thine 
Could with its golden fetters mortal bind? 
To thee God’s Mother doth for aid incline; 
Thy God, a Child lies in thine arms entwined. 


As thou didst nurture fond their frailest flow’r— 
The virgin bloom of soul immaculate; 

So now protect by thy God-given pow’r 

Our souls from wiles of Satan’s fiendish hate. 


—C. Gerstenlauer, C. Ss. R. 
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THE AWAKENING 


i. 


Walter Maloney closed the big study hall door with a bang. It 
was a loud slam and the unusual noise breaking in upon the stillness 
of the study hour caused the other students to look up in surprise. But 
their surprise lasted only for an instant. Why should they be sur- 
prised? It was only natural that Maloney should slam the door. They 
slammed it too whenever they returned from their quiet session “on 
the carpet” in the Prefect of Discipline’s room. It relieved them thus 
to vent their righteous indignation. But Maloney needn’t look so ter- 
ribly offended. He was only taking his turn; theirs would come an- 
other day, if it had not already come. Why could he not take it like 
aman? No doubt he well deserved just what he got. 

Somewhere in that big study hall some thoughtless student snick- 
ered. It had an humble beginning, but it grew and spread, until soon, 
very soon, like some contagious disease it had gone far and wide 
throughout the hall, and what had been but an innocent chuckle re- 
solved itself into a merry laugh. But their merriment did not lighten 
Maloney’s discomfort. The dark frown on the angry face grew darker 
still as he walked noisily down the long aisle and shambled just as 
noisily into his seat. 

He scowled up at the books before him on the desk. How he hated 
them all—Caesar, Virgil, and the rest! He was in no mood for study 
now, and putting his hands carelessly into his coat pocket, he stared 
sullenly out at the black night. 

“What a call down!” he murmured bitterly to himself, “as if break- 
ing silence in the ranks were a mortal sin! He told me I could go 
home if I did not want to keep the rules!” The recollection of the 
recent meeting in the Prefect’s room was painful. But there was no 
effort, no struggle in the soul to overcome himself, and the demon of 
pride was fast gaining the mastery. The clenched fist came down hard 
upon the oak desk. “Well—I’ll go!” 


II. 





“The patient man is better than the valiant; and he that ruleth his 
spirit, than he that taketh cities.” Walter Maloney had often read 
these words in Holy Scripture, but never had their truth nor their wis- 
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dom struck him with such appalling force as, on this bright summer 
morning, he sat at the open window of the big Western Express as she 
pulled slowly out of the little station at Stonor. He gazed mournfully 
out over the fields and a look of regret, almost of pain crossed his face 
as his eyes dimmed with tears, rested for a long while on the little 
white stone college and the beautiful chapel adjoining, whose gilded 
spires glittered in the rays of the morning sun. And now they sank 
beneath the rim of the distant hills and were gone. 

Suddenly it dawned upon him all that it meant to be expelled from 
St. Alban’s. He could never become a priest now! He had renounced 
his vocation. He had turned his back on God. How grieved his dear 
mother would be—and his dear kindly father! Their heart’s desire 
would never be realized. They would never see their boy at God’s 
altar offering up the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. For this they had 
toiled, they had hoped, they had prayed. They had counted no sacri- 
fice too great, and now—and now—. 

He turned from the window with something like a groan and his 
face grew a shade paler. Why had he acted so hastily? What would 
he not give for another opportunity? How he would study and pray 
and keep even the smallest rule. Oh, why had he not profited by 
Father Prefect’s many kindly admonitions? But alas! it was now too 
late for regrets. 

When the train pulled into the station at Dover, Maloney looked 
eagerly for the familiar sight of the old buggy and the little white 
horse that had never failed to meet him when he came home for the 
summer holidays. They were now nowhere to be seen. What could 
have happened? Had his father not received his letter? That letter! 
How he wished that he had not written it at all! He turned away from 
the station with a heavy heart, and traced his steps slowly up the long 
hill. 

Thank God, he was home at last. But how cold and quiet the little 
brown house seemed. His eyes sought in vain for that familiar form 
up there on the porch. Why was she not there to greet him? Oh, how 
different was this home-coming from his former ones! He had a 
strange presentiment, a feeling that something was wrong. He tried 
to dispel it, but he could not, and it was with him still when a few min- 
utes later he closed the big front door behind him. 


He paused on the threshold and listened anxiously. What was 
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that? A sob! He heard it distinctly now and it came from the direc- 
tion of his mother’s room. In an instant he had reached her door, but 
he stopped at the entrance pale and trembling and a cry of anguish 
came to his lips. There before him on the bed lay his kind loving 
mother. Her face was pale as in death, and she lay there strangely still. 
At the bedside his father knelt, his face covered with his toil-worn 
hands, and the tears trickling slowly between the wrinkled, knotted 
fingers. 

The sick woman opened her eyes and looked up at him as he entered. 
She smiled weakly, but oh, how sweetly, and as he threw himself 
crushed and silent on his knees at the side of the white spread bed, 
she raised her thin white hand feebly and placed it gently upon the 
bowed head. ‘My boy—my darling—boy, may God bless—” A slight 
quiver passed through the wasted frame. There was a long drawn 
breath, a deepening of the smile upon the lips and all was over. She 
had gone to finish the blessing in Heaven. 

Walter rose from his knees pale and trembling. His mother was 
dead. Dead of a broken heart! Her naturally frail constitution had 
not been able to withstand the shock, the disgrace she felt was hers 
because her son had been expelled from college, and what was a thou- 
sand times worse, from a college where he had been preparing himself 
for the priesthood. He had hastened her death. O God, what a 
thought! Suddenly the room grew black as in the smothering night, 
and a rushing noise whirled through his ears; he grew deadly sick and 
his heart felt like lead within him. He pressed his shaking hands to 
his eyes to shut out the darkness. He walked a few steps; a strange 
wild look came into his face, he tottered from side to side, then stag- 
gered and fell to the floor with a heavy crash. 


III. 

Whr-r-r-r! The big gong announcing the time of night prayers 
rang out through the hall with unusual loudness. Walter Maloney 
awoke with a start and looked about him. Where was that dreadful 
scene? Oh, thank God, it had been but a terrible dream. He had 
fallen asleep in the study hall. 

The common night prayers were ended, and most of the students 
had retired for the night. Here and there a few lingered with their 
private devotions. Walter Maloney knelt at the altar railing, his gaze 
fixed intently on the little tabernacle door. There were tears in his 
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eyes, and from his heart went out a prayer of thanksgiving to God. 
It was the hour of his soul’s awakening. 


Mark A. DE CostE, C. Ss. R. 


TRUE HAPPINESS IN THIS LIFE 





We have seen that perfection consists in conforming our will with 
the will of God. Now it is just in this conformity that perfect happi- 
ness consists, at least as far as we can possess it in this land of exile, 
this valley of tears. One day some one asked Alphonsus the Great, 
King of Arragon, what person he esteemed the happiest in this world. 
“That one,” he replied, ‘““who abandons himself to the will of God and 
accepts from His hand both good and evil.” 

“To them that love God all things work together unto good,” writes 
St. Paul to the Romans (VIII, 28). Those who love God are always 
satisfied because their only pleasure is to fulfil the divine Will even in 
things that afflict them. Even their sufferings become for them a source 
of joy, because they know that in accepting them they are doing some- 
thing that is pleasing to their beloved Lord. What greater pleasure 
can any one have than to have all his desires and wishes satisfied? 
Now, those who wish what God wishes, have everything they wish, 
for, outside of sin, nothing happens in this world that God does not 
will. We read in the lives of the Fathers of the Desert that a certain 
farmer always had much better crops in his field than his neighbors 
had in theirs. He was asked the secret of his success. ‘There is 
nothing surprising in it,” he answered, “since I always have just the 
kind of weather I want.” “And how is that?” they asked him. “It 
is” he replied, “because I always want just the kind of weather that 
God sends.” 

When a soul that is resigned is humiliated, it has what it desires; 
when it is poor, it loves its poverty ; in a word, it is satisfied with what- 
ever happens and that makes its life happy. Let it be cold or hot, let 
the rain fall or the wind blow, he who is united to the will of God says 
to himself: I want it to be cold, or hot; I want the rain to fall and the 
wind to blow because God wants it. Let poverty come, and persecu- 
tion, and sickness, and death, he repeats: I wish to be poor, to be perse- 
cuted, to be sick, and even to die, for such is the will of God. This is 
the holy liberty which the children of God enjoy and it is worth more 
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than all the kingdoms of this world. This is the priceless peace that is 
the portion of pure souls and it surpasses all the pleasures of the 
senses. 

If then, devout soul, you really wish to please God and at the same 
time to enjoy true peace and contentment on this earth, remain ever 
united to the divine Will. Remember that the great source of unhap- 
piness is sin and that you fall into sin only when you depart from the 
will of God. Say then in all the circumstances of life: “My God, Thy 
will be done.” St. ALpHONSus LIGuORI. 


TRAITOROUS AND TRUE 





CHAPTER III. WHAT IS A HERO? 


So violently had Colonel Conroy jerked at Black Prince’s bridle 
that the frightened horse, almost on the instant, was brought to a stand- 
still. Alice lay crumpled up in the carriage, her head hanging limply 
over the back of the seat. Colonel Conroy leaped from his horse and 
rushed to her. He tried to lift her from her uncomfortable position 
but his left arm hung almost useless at his side and he became aware 
of a dull, paralysing pain throbbing in his left shoulder. Handicapped 
as he was he managed to get her down out of the carriage. He laid 
her on the grass and—then, lost his head. A young lady in a faint was 
a new experience and he didn’t know what to do. He looked back over 
the field; Bob and the Major were coming on the run but they were 
still a long piece away. Alice’s face had the pallor of death and the 
black eyelashes resting on the cheeks heightened the paleness. The 
lips had gone blue and were slightly parted. Under her head her hat 
lay crushed. George was terrified. She seemed to be breathing with 
difficulty and he cast his looks about for something to tuck under her 
head. But there was nothing for this purpose in sight; so he knelt and 
lifted her head to his knee and began to fan her with his cap. Almost 
immediately a faint tinge of color returned to her cheeks, a little tremor 
ran through her body and slowly her eyelashes drew back and two 
startled eyes looked into the frightened face of Colonel Conroy. The 
dawning of a smile hovered at the corners of her lips, then her eyes 
closed while her unstrung mind tried to piece together all that had 
befallen her. Colonel Conroy’s fears fled at her return to con- 
sciousness. 
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By this time Bob and the Major had come up. To follow Bob’s 
quick run was the most strenuous bit of exercise the Major had per- 
formed in many a long day. Great beads of perspiration stood out on 
his forehead and he was breathing quick and fast. He stooped to Alice. 

“Alice!” he called in a tone that was filled with fear and anxiety. 
She turned her head to him. “Alice! Are you hurt?” Her eyes opened 
wide as she answered faintly : 

“No, daddy, I am safe here!”’ She brushed back her hair which 
had come tumbling down over her forehead and turning her face up to 
Colonel Conroy tried to stammer out her gratitude. 

“Colonel Conroy, I don’t know what to say to thank you for your 
bravery. I’m afraid Black Prince and I would have gone over the 
cliff if you had not ridden up.” 

Her eyes were looking straight into his as he made an attempt to 
say something, but his tongue stayed dumb in his mouth and the flush 
on his face told Alice of his embarrassment. Then she added lightly: 

“T always told daddy Black Prince would run away some day.” 

“Black Prince is going to be court-martialed for this,’ said the 
Major. “His sentence is all hay but no oats for two weeks!” 

Colonel Bob had kept in the background. He was thinking what a 
sorry figure he must cut in his uniform, dust-covered from his recent 
fall. Alice had not noticed him or if she had she gave no sign. Her 
mind was filled with thoughts of George Conroy and at this thought a 
feeling of bitterness rose in his heart. This feeling was increased 
when Alice took George’s hand as she rose and clung to his arm while 
she walked to the carriage. When the carriage drove off Alice turned 
and waved her hand. There was a smile, too, upon her face but this 
time Bob knew it was for Colonel Conroy. 

Neither man spoke as the carriage whirled away. The pain in 
Colonel Conroy’s shoulder had grown intense. It seemed as if some- 
one were drawing a ragged, hot iron back and forth through his 
shoulder. He winced as he turned to get his horse which had wandered 
off a little way and was contentedly nibbling at the long crisp grass. 
The motion of walking only increased his pain. Turning to Bob, who 
had started of to the camp he called out: 

“T say, Bob; get my horse for me.” 


He meant to ask this as a favor, but the suffering he was enduring 
gave such sharpness to his voice that his request sounded like a com- 
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mand. So Bob understood it; for he paid no attention to Colonel 
Conroy. 

“Bob! I say Bob, give me a lift will you? I’m hurt!” 

At the sound of these last words Bob swung about on his heel. His 
wrath fled when he saw Colonel Conroy’s pale and compressed lips and 
the look of suffering on his face. 

“What has happened to you?” he asked in a surprised tone. 

“T think I’ve sprained my shoulder,” replied Colonel Conroy with 
an effort. “I twisted it I guess in stopping that horse!” 

Bob helped George to mount into the saddle and together they went 
to the camp; the one silent because of his sufferings, the other walking 
on, downcast, thinking of the thankless part he had played in the little 
tragedy of the afternoon. 


* ok * * 


In spite of the mishap of the day before, Alice Drake was feeling 
quite herself the next morning. At breakfast she dinned the old 
Major’s ears with praises of Colonel Conroy and his gallant act. She 
was almost too enthusiastic, thought her father. 

“My dear Alice,” he said looking at her over his glasses, “you are 
very loud in Colonel Conroy’s favor this morning!” 

“Why shouldn’t I be?” she asked, surprised, setting down her coffee 
cup with a distinct click against the saucer. “Didn’t he save me from 
the cliff?” She shuddered as she thought of it. 

“Well, yes! God bless him for that! Perhaps I would not have 
my little girl with me this morning if it were not for him. But he did 
no more than any man should do in such circumstances. It’s the duty 
of every man to protect women in danger.” This sort of philosophy 
did not suit Alice; it seemed to be belittling Colonel Conroy’s act. 

“But daddy; not every man saved me. It was Colonel Conroy 
alone. Doesn’t he alone deserve the praise?” 

“Hie did his duty ; for that I thank him,” answered the Major rather 
sharply as he arose from the table. Alice sighed. She had other stand- 
ards to judge by and by those standards Colonel Conroy was a hero. 

We must not blame the old Major for his seemingly low opinion 
of the Colonel’s act. Major Drake had a very convenient method of 
classifying his fellow-men. He measured them all by a military stand- 
ard. In his catagories there were no heroes; there were men and 
cowards. A man was one who did his duty; one who shirked duty 
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was a coward. The conscientious laborer in the muddy, ill-smelling 
sewer was just as much a man in the eyes of Major Drake as the 
intrepid general who led his troops on to victory. The laborer has little 
to look forward to; the latter lives in the eyes of men. To him men 
turn in the hour of need, when the enemy is near. He is spurred on 
by the plaudits of a nation. Rulers deck his uniform with golden 
crosses for his bravery. Poets grow inspired when they sing of him— 
everywhere his name is on lips of men. The laborer knows nothing 
of these incentives. There is no glitter or glamor about his life. He 
toils on from day to day, earning his bread in the honest sweat of his 
brow. He is not looked upon as one of the great men of the nation— 
he is forgotten. The things he does are small, trivial, insignificant in 
men’s sight, satisfied with the big things of life only. Their eyes are 
stretched out to the horizon of greatness, peering out for stars that will 
dazzle, while, closer to their gaze, there are other stars, smaller indeed, 
but stars none the less and with a glow as bright. The laborer and 
the victorious general were men in the Major’s estimation, but of the 
two, the laborer stood the higher because his work goes unseen in the 
world of men. To be called a man by Major Drake was something 
indeed. 

This reasoning was all foreign to Alice; it was cold, heartless, 
unjust. She thought of Colonel Conroy as a man apart. His tall, 
straight figure, his strength, and his well fitting uniform were three 
arguments in his favor; they had a great deal to do with making him a 
man ;—fine feathers sometimes make a fine bird—and, that he came to 
her rescue and saved her—that made him a hero. 


The old Major went to his study and after lighting his cigar settled 
himself down with his morning’s newspaper for a quiet few moments. 
On the front page in bold type he read: “Gallant Colonel to the 
Rescue.” It looked as if it were war news and he was getting ready 
for a tale of bravery on the battlefield. He read on and then grew 
disgusted. 

“There it is again!” he muttered. 


“Some sentimental upstart of a reporter drivelling nonsense. When 
are our American papers going to get men for reporters. Colonel 
Conroy did everything but capture a drove of wild horses single-handed 
and without a lariata according to this report.” He read on: “The 
Colonel’s charger was flecked with foam and almost exhausted from 
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the killing pace set by the runaway horse. Sparks flew in showers 
from the steel-shod hoofs as they struck upon the stony ground. Miss 
Drake, like some frail wild flower wilted by the winds of winter, 
drooped limply back over the carriage seat, oblivious of the yawning 
cliff that waited with open jaws to devour her, etc.” “Rot, damnable 
rot!” ground out the Major as he flung the paper with fierceness to the 
floor. “If I had that reporter here, I’d shove the paper and his article 
down his throat and choke him!” With this he went into the hallway, 
took his hat from the hallrack and went out for his morning’s stroll 
and fresh air. 

A half hour after Alice took the paper to her room. She read the 
account eagerly. It was “lovely”. At least here was a newspaper man 
who understood bravery and could write about it gallantly. It never 
dawned on her that the newspaper man was miles away at the time of 
the accident. She was utterly unaware that the newspaper man has an 
imagination that sees things never seen on land or sea; that he is 
a master in hyperbole; that he knows nothing of the positive degree of 
adjectives; that truth is rubber, that a mole-hill in his excited brain 
swells outward and upward till it is a towering mountain-peak capped 
with eternal snows. The whole account in her estimation was “super- 
latively superb”. She devoured every sentence till she came to the 
words: “Colonel Conroy suffered an exceedingly severe wrenching of 
the ligaments of the left shoulder and will be confined to his bed for 
the next two weeks. He was taken to the City Hospital where he is 
receiving all the attention befitting a gallant hero.” The blood left her 
face as she dropped the paper and clasped her hands. “What was she 
to do? What could she do? Goto him?” Her mind was made up on 
the instant. She ran to her father’s room but he was gone. 

The door bell rang and a servant announced that Colonel Earl- 
waite was waiting for her in the parlor. 

(To be Continued.) 
J. Coun, C. Sa. R. 


We wonder whether our infidel friends will be quite so ready this 
year with their witty sallies about Catholic abstinence during Lent. 
Whether it is better, to abstain from meat through a motive of penance 
and divine love at the command of God’s Church, or to abstain from 
meat through sheer necessity at the behest of Hoover? 
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S. O. S. 


Some time ago “The Illustrated London News” had an advertise- 
ment somewhat on this style: The scene is laid in the wireless-room 
of a transatlantic liner. The operator is sending the well known dis- 
tress-signal “S. O. S.”. Through the open porthole one sees a vessel 
coming full speed under forced draft. Below the picture described 
are printed in large bold type the letters “S. O. S.” each of which 
begins a word in smaller letters and thus forms a part of this sentence: 
“Send On Some Beecham’s Pills”. According to the advertisement 
this is the soldiers’ message from the front. 

Our “Boys” at the front send us many a message, not by actual 
wireless despatch, but by their very position and condition. Here are 
some samples of what their messages might be: 

“Send On Some good literature, some Catholic papers and books, 
“a prayerbook, a scapular medal, a crucifix; surrounded by tempta- 
“tions, exposed to terrible dangers, we are going right into the teeth 
“of death, but we want to remain true to the teachings and practices 
“of our holy religion.” 





“Send On Some help and relief for the wounded; give your mite 
“to the Red Cross, to the Knights of Columbus Fund and kindred 
“Catholic organizations who are working for us; we can use all you 
“send; and so can our chaplain who has many needs; the more you do 
“for him and us, the better will it be for our souls and bodies.” 


“Send On Some genuine love; keep us in your thoughts and pray- 
“ers; keep writing to us and remind us of our duties; have an occa- 
“sional Mass said. If we are constantly reminded of our beloved ones 
“at home who are so faithful to us, we will not be tempted to betray 
“their love for the false smiles of false women, strange women who 
“can ruin us body and soul, of whom God’s Word says: ‘And I have 
“ ‘found a woman more bitter than death, who is the hunter’s snare, 
“ ‘and her heart is a net, and her hands are bands. He that pleaseth 
“God shall escape her; but he that is a sinner shall be caught by her’.” 
(Eccles. VII, 27.) 

There are signals of distress sent constantly by the poor and indi- 
gent, the suffering and maimed, the lonely and troubled; do we heed 
their call and Send On Some relief? 


There are signals of distress from souls almost lost who would 
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recover from their mortal disease if we but listened and Sent On Some 
timely words of encouragement and instruction. 

There are signals of distress from the sons and the daughters who, 
but new to the world’s ways, are led astray; do we pay serious atten- 
tion to their cry for help? Or, what is better, do we by proper vigi- 
lance and education prevent these sons and daughters from travelling 
the slippery down-hill road to perdition? 

There are signals of distress in our own soul and body; in the body 
when through worry or over-work, through sickness or other causes 
we are run down or at death’s door; how do we daily prepare—or do 
we prepare at all?—to meet this most important of moments? The 
sudden and unprovided deaths we hear of are a warning ever to be 
ready for the last summons. 

In the soul there are signals of danger and distress: the voice of 
conscience when we would walk too near the abyss of sin and plunge 
ourselves into vice, when we dilly-dally with the occasions of sin; 
God’s voice through divine grace, through trials, crosses and tempta- 
tions, through our weaknesses and past falls—all these warn us to 
beware and send on “S. O. S.” to the heavenly throne of mercy, to 
Our Prisoner of Love in the Tabernacles, to Our Immaculate Mother 
who can preserve us from every pitfall of the devil, of the world, and 
of the flesh, if we but take the trouble to invoke her. 

If we keep our spiritual eyes and ears open, we will not mistake 
the danger-and-distress-signals, and we will just as quickly Send On 
Some little wireless messages, an ejaculation to heaven or to the 
Blessed Sacrament; we will not neglect to call upon Our Lady, the 
Refuge of Sinners and Help of Christians. Like the good angel of 
Tobias, so will our good angels carry our prayers to the “throne of 
grace: that we may obtain mercy and find grace in seasonable aid” 
(Hebr. IV, 16) ; for “the prayer of him that humbleth himself pierceth 
the clouds . . . . and will not depart till the Most High behold” 
(Ecclus. XXXV, 21). 

Paut O. Bawzer, C. Ss. R. 


When the Tuscania went down, two thousand soldiers from free 
America, banded together to fight in freedom’s cause, found a refuge 
on the shores of Ireland. God grant that this event may presage free- 
dom for that nation so long and so deeply wronged! 
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Catholic Anecdotes 

















THE GENERAL AND THE MEDAL 





General Bugeaud, in his long and bloody campaign against the 
Arabians, always wore upon his person a medal of the Blessed Virgin 
which he had as a keepsake from his dead daughter. During an ex- 
pedition they were already six miles from camp when he discovered 
that he had forgotten his medal. Calling one of the natives he said: 
“My brave man, your Arabian horse can travel twelve miles an hour. 
I have left my medal hanging in my tent at the camp; I cannot go 
into battle without it. Ride back and get it. I will stop the army, 
and, watch in hand, I will expect you here in one hour to the minute.” 

The native and his Arab steed were faithful to the trust. The old 
general received his medal, kissed it tenderly, and placed it on his 
breast. ‘Now I can continue the march,” he said to his staff. “I have 
never been wounded while I had my medal. Forward, soldiers! We 
will rout the Kabyles !” 


A NOTEWORTHY PREPARATION FOR COMMUNION 





It is a custom in many schools in France for children to count 
their daily voluntary privations and acts of self-conquest, with grains 
of wheat; and these grains, ground and kneaded and baked by the 
children themselves, are made into altar-breads, hosts—which they 
receive in Holy Communion when consecrated by the priest. 

They receive thus with the Body of the Lord, the fruit of their 
own labor, they are constantly preparing for Holy Communion, and 
constantly making thanksgiving. And, I am sure, if Our Lord is ever 
pleased to hide Himself under the form of bread, it is under the 
form of these hosts which represent the love of pure child-hearts. 


TRUE MANLINESS 





“Residents of Washington, D. C., can recount many edifying traits 
in the conduct of Catholic public men, during their careers in the 
national capital. Two or three instances came under my own personal 
observation. 
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“On a first Friday morning, going to early Mass at old St. Mat- 
thew’s, corner of Fifteenth and H Streets, N. W., the Brothers of 
our community met the late Senator Kernan of New York helping a 
poor negro boy, at the corner of Fifteenth and I Streets, to gather 
up a large bundle of wood which he had let fall, and then kindly 
helping him on with it, tying it to his shoulders. This done, the Sena- 
tor quietly proceeded to St. Matthew’s to hear Mass and receive Holy 
Communion.” 





OUR FAITH MAKES US FEARLESS 





Louis Veuillot, a staunch Catholic editor of France during the last 
century, expressed his dying wishes in the following terms, which 
breathe the spirit of manly fearlessness which the faithful practice of 
our holy Religion begets : 

“Place my pen at my side; put my Crucifix, my pride, on my 
breast; lay this volume (his prayerbook) at my feet; then close my 
coffin in peace. I trust in Jesus. Here on earth I have not been 
ashamed of His faith; and on the last day, when I stand before His 
Father, He will not be ashamed of me.” 

Can you say the same, friend? 





A TRUE HEROINE 





“T am very busy all the time. But I enjoy my work and like to be 
busy. What a sad thing it must be not to be able to work. Why! the 
days would seem like months. But this way a day is never long enough 
for me.”—The foregoing lines were recently written in a letter by a 
young lady who, during the past five years, has supported herself and 
helped to support her mother. Moreover, despite the high cost of liv- 
ing, she has within the last few months contributed generously to the 
Knights of Columbus War Fund, bought a fifty-dollar liberty bond 
and done noble work as a member of the Red Cross Association. Were 
you to tell her she is a heroine, she would blush and say you were 
trying to flatter her. She is nevertheless a heroine—not of the type 
you read about in cheap novels but a genuine, living heroine. 
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SHOW YOURSELF THE WISER 





Two gentlemen were riding together one afternoon: one of them 
was a very excitable character and easily flew into a passion. The 
horse he was riding happened to be a high-mettled animal. Underway 
it grew a little troublesome, at which the rider grew very angry, and 
whipped and spurred the horse with great fury. To this, however, the 
horse, almost as wrong-headed as his master, merely replied with in- 
creased kicking and plunging. The companion, concerned for the 
safety of his friend, and, at the same time, ashamed of his folly, said 
to him coolly: 

“Be quiet, friend, be quiet ; and show yourself the wiser of the two.” 


ANGLICAN VARIETIES 





The following letter appeared in the London Tablet a few years 
ago: 

Sir: It may interest your readers to see this list of the various 
“titles” by which Anglicans designate their many varieties of “views”. 
In the advertisement columns of The Church Times many Protestant 
rectors advertise for curates, and the following curiosities are copied 
verbatim. Their meaning is a puzzle: 

“Progressive Catholic.” 

“Prayer Book Churchman.” 

“Liberal Evangelical.” 

“Liberal Catholic.” 

“Prayer Book Catholic.” 

“Evangelical Catholic.” 

“Discreet Catholic.” 

“Definite Catholic. 

“Definite Churchman.” 

“Loyal English Catholic.” 

“Loyal Anglican Catholic.” 

“Strong Progressive Prayer Book Churchman.” 

Yours truly, 
FRANCIS DURHAM. 

One thing apparently they all would be—Catholic. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 











H.C. L. 





The High Cost of Living is making the question of daily existence 
a serious problem for the Christian father and mother with their large 
family of growing children. They should not forget St. Joseph, the 
patron of the month of March. The gentle Saint, who spent the best 
years of his life toiling to procure daily bread for the Holy Family, 
never disdains to hear the humble householder who asks for help in 
his material needs. Let the poor laborer and his family learn during 
this month to offer up a daily prayer to good St. Joseph, and they will 
never find the pantry or the coal bin entirely empty. 


EUGENIC MARRIAGE 





The State must, even by means contrary to God’s law, prevent the 
physically imperfect from becoming parents; it must sanction only 
eugenic marriages, that is, the mating of physically perfect men with 
physically perfect women: thus shall we bring about the perfection of 
the human race: That is the THEORY. 

Dorothy Rice, many times a millionaire and internationally noted 
as the “perfect woman”, married Waldo Pierce, the “perfect man”. 
And now the two have come before the divorce courts of Maine, each 
with an ugly story to tell about the other: That is the Fact. 

When such object lessons have been sufficiently multiplied perhaps 
eugenic meddlers will at length perceive that the improvement of the 
race is to be brought about by the principles of the Gospel, not by the 
methods of the stock farm. 


STANDARD OIL 





Great wealth will not prevent one from making a donkey of one- 
self. It seems though that it will deter one’s friends from whispering 
the word of timely warning when one begins to take on the likeness of 
the long-eared brother. Otherwise some friend would surely have in- 
tercepted John D. Rockefeller, Jr., on his way to the office of the 
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Saturday Evening Post with his recent article, “The Christian Church 
—What of its Future?” 

Only one who had all his life been surrounded by toadies, as was 
the case with the son and namesake of the oily multimillionaire, could 
have succeeded in condensing so much ignorance and so much cock- 
sureness into so short an article. We should have thought that the edi- 
tors of the Saturday Evening Post would have had too much respect 
for themselves, if not for their readers, to open their pages to such 
blatherings. But perhaps even these worthy gentlemen know which 
side their bread is oiled on. 


THE SOLDIER’S ROSARY 


The late Major Redmond in his “Trench Pictures” writes: Nothing 
is more noticeable than the way the Catholic soldier holds by his beads. 
In the change, and chance, and turmoil of active service, many things 
get lost, but the rosary beads seem to be always treasured, and every 
soldier at Mass seems to have them. Prayer books are often missing, 
but the rosary, as a rule, never is. The writer has seen men who were 
killed in the line. Their little personal belongings are carefully col- 
lected by comrades and safely kept to be sent home; but the rosary, 
when found in the pocket, is often, usually indeed, reverently placed 
round the dead man’s neck before he is wrapped in his blanket for 
burial. “I put his beads about his neck, sir,” is the report often given 
by the stretcher-bearer to the chaplain or other officer, as a man is 
given to the grave. How many Catholic soldiers lie in their lonely 
graves today in the war zone with their beads about their necks! How 


very, very many! And so, indeed, one feels sure, would they wish to 
be buried. 


BRINGING UP FATHER 





A lad in khaki was speaking with his civilian friend. ‘“That’s all 
right,” said he, “after you’d been three weeks in a training camp, if an 
officer told you it was black, and you knew—well, it was white, you’d 
say, black!” 

An emphatic, if crude, way of saying that the army is the place 
for learning to do what you are told. When the war is over, and 
these men, thoroughly schooled in obedience and respect for lawful 
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authority, return to their peaceful occupations and found their indi- 
vidual homes, we have reason to hope that they will instil something 
of this salutary discipline into their children. The disgraceful spec- 
tacle of sons and daughters, “bringing up father” has too long been 
the curse of American family life. 





“LIKE THE HORSE AND MULE” 





A nasty divorce case was before the courts. Because members of 
the upper four hundred were implicated, the case was considered im- 
portant enough for a full page article in the Sunday papers—copy- 
righted, too, lest literature of such high order should depreciate in 
value. The millionaire husband had appealed to a human court to 
break the marriage contract that had been ratified in heaven. You 
would suppose him driven to this step by a most weighty reason. Here 
is the reason: ‘“(He) based his request for an annulment of the 
marriage upon his statement that he married her under a mistaken 
faith in her acceptability as a wife.” 

When the courts seriously entertain such a plea, what has become 
of the stability of the American home? What woman’s honor is safe, 
if her husband can at any moment throw her overboard and take an- 
other on the plea that “he married her under a mistaken faith in her 
acceptability as a wife.” 


VOTES FOR WOMEN 





Not a few will wonder at a celebrated lawyer and criminologist 
like Thomas Speed Mosby expressing himself thus on the suffrage 
question: What we owe to the great men of the world, we owe pri- 
marily to their mothers. The history of the human race is twined like 
a garland around the hearthstones of humanity. . . . . Unfortu- 
nately, we know too little of the great mothers of the world. Like the 
Violet, they blossom in secret places; and, as the whereabouts of the 
shrinking flower is often disclosed by the fragrance it exhales upon 
the passing breeze, so do we often discover these modest women only 
by the perfume of those good works which have gone forth from a 
secluded home to scatter sweetness and light along the ways of life 
and breathe a benediction to the world. One such there was in 
Nazareth. 
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Hovering along the skyline of the world’s events like the fleecy, 
gold-tipped clouds, that mingle their radiance with the splendors of 
departing day, now floating into view, now fading into night, are these 
great mother-spirits of the world. Always distant, beautiful, retreat- 
ing, vanishing. The mother-spirit! Always, everywhere, and forever 
hallowed by the touch of baby fingers, and crooning the lullaby that 
sweetens life, sanctifies the heart, and makes for human-kind a home. 
Here sits woman upon her proper throne, ennobled and dignified be- 
yond the power of political caprice or of government whim; place her 
upon the hustings, and she becomes the buffoon’s jibe and the scoffer’s 
jest. All the political rights the world has yet to see will not be worth 
what it will cost society to make that change. 


“Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political pros- 
perity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. . . . And 
let us with caution indulge the supposition that morality can be main- 
tained without religion.”—Washington in his Farewell Address. 


We have just celebrated the birthdays of Washington and Lincoln. 
It is our patriotic duty to pray that God may so guide our rulers during 
this crisis that future generations of Americans may be able to look 
back to 1917 with the same honest pride and fervent gratitude with 
which we recall ’76 and ’61. 


Meatless, heatless, wheatless have become common places. Oh, 
for a Hoover to popularize prideless, lustless, curseless, hateless, fraud- 
less!| That indeed would hasten the day which every one but the brute 
or the fanatic longs to see, the day of a Christian and enduring peace. 


_ (The play] is amply entertaining without being unduly suggestive —Evening 
Wisconsin. 


Such is the comment upon'a play so rotten that it was blacklisted 
by the Catholic Film Censorship. The daily that printed this comment 
purports to be “the leading family paper of Wisconsin”. It pene- 
trates into the home and entices the young people to flock to this repro- 
duction of human vice and shame that “is amply entertaining without 
being unduly suggestive!” 


Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty —Curran. 
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Catholic Events |—— 














Father Kavanagh, an Irish Redemptorist Chaplain with the forces 
that captured Jerusalem, has been killed in action. Father Kavanagh 
was a Class-fellow of the present Superior General of the Redemp- 
torists. His sister, a nun, was about to give an address in Cleveland, 
Ohio, when she received news of the death of her only brother. This 
brave woman gave her address nevertheless. 


* e * 


Cardinal Gibbons is quoted as denouncing national prohibition as a 
fanatical encroachment on personal liberty and as a certain incentive 


to the widespread illicit distilling of bad whiskey that poisons the body 
and maddens the brain. 
* * * 


The Archbishops of the United States, after consulting all the 
Bishops, have organized the National Catholic War Council to direct 
and control with the aid of the Bishops all Catholic activities in the 
war. The administrative committee consists of Bishops Muldoon, 
Schrembs, Hayes, and Father Fenlon. The K. of C. war work will 
be under their general direction. Their slogan is: “No Sacrifice is too 
Great to Bring Help and Consolation As Well as Religious Influence 
to the Sailor and Soldier.” 

s s s 


Japan has sent a brief but courteous reply to the Pope’s Peace 
Note. 


* * * 


Polish priests from all over the United States met in Chicago dur- 
ing February to discuss questions relative to the welfare of Poland in 
the event that it once more take its place among the independent 
nations of the world. 

* * * 


The old story is repeating itself. The Bolsheviki, in the name of 
Liberty, are passing the most tyrannical laws against the Russian 
Church. All Church property has been transferred to the ownership 
of the State. Henceforth religious organizations may borrow, but 
cannot own, what is neccessary for divine worship. 


a * * 


Returns have at last come in making it possible to give the number 
of missionaries to heathen lands who died during 1916, viz., five 
bishops and 201 priests. When we remember that nearly all the 
students who were preparing to fill the gaps in the ranks of the mis- 
sionaries have been called to the army, we can better understand how 
urgent is our obligation to pray the Lord of the harvest that He send 
laborers into His harvest. 
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Archbishop Moeller has appointed a committee of priests to super- 
vise Catholic war activities in parishes and schools in Cincinnati. 
* * * 


Bishop Nussbaum was seriously injured in a wreck while returning 
from the funeral of Bishop Gallagher. 


* * * 
The will of Mrs. Kate Fratt of Billings, Mont., contains a legacy 
of $100,000 for a parochial school in her home parish. 
* * * 


The Holy Father has shown his deep interest in the Holy Name 
men in this country by a special conception whereby they are enabled 
to gain a plenary indulgence on the second Sunday of every month 
by receiving the sacraments and praying for his intention. 

s s & 


The growing interest shown by American Catholics in the Foreign 
Missions is certain to bring God’s special blessing on our country. 
Last year the Archdiocese of New York contributed for this holy 
cause $239,734, the largest sum ever given by any diocese in the world. 

* ° * 

Father Cyril Ryder, C. SS. R., celebrated his golden jubilee at 
Clapham, London, this year. His father was a Protestant minister, 
his grandfather, a Protestant bishop, while his brother was Father 
Ryder, the Oratorian, and his uncle was Cardinal Manning. 

* * * 

Gen. Pershing is urging the Government to send him more chap- 
lains—at least three to a regiment, or one for every 1200 men. He 
declares that zealous chaplains are needed to sustain the morale of the 
soldiers in the different work before them. 

* * * 


Bishop Shaw of San Antonio has been made Archbishop of New 


Orleans and Father Gorman, President of Dubuque College, Bishop 
of Boise. 


* * * 


Some of the popular periodicals that pride themselves on being 
always up to the minute continue to rehash the stale calumny that the 
Pope and the Catholics were antagonistic to the Italian government 
and army and had helped to bring about the recent defeat. These 
periodicals seem not to have as yet learned that Signor Orlando him- 
self, the prime minister of Italy, pronounced the following words in 
the Italian house of parliament: “I deplore the accusations of a gen- 
eral character made by the Hon. Signor Pirolini against high ecclesias- 
tical personages—accusations that tend to hurt the supreme spiritual 
authority—against priests and against the Catholic party. Such accu- 
sations are unjust and offensive because, as the public are aware, the 
Italian clergy, both high and low, have given noble and beautiful 
proofs of Italian sentiments, and the great mass of the Catholics have 
known how to reconcile the dictates of faith with their duty towards 
their country.” 
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Mr. F. C. Walcott of the United States Food Administration had 
his attention called to these words of Signor Orlando as well as to 
like statements by Cardinal Bourne and Cardinal Gasparri; thereupon 
he wrote a letter for publication wherein he says: “I therefore feel 
that it is my duty to retract the statement I made in regard to the 
Pope, which I do without reserve, and I should like to correct the 
unfortunate and erroneous impression my remarks tended to create. 
* * * May I take this opportunity to express the appreciation of 
my colleagues and myself of the uniform and effective co-operation 
which the National Food Administration has received from our Catho- 
lic fellow citizens and Catholic clergy?” 


* s s 


During the year just passed there were 2,780 marriages in the city 
and county of Denver. Allowing 10% as non-residents, we would 
have about 2,500 marriages. During the same period in the county 
court there were 441 divorces, in the district court, 616 divorces—a 
total of 1,057. In other words, for every five marriages last year 
there were two divorces, almost one-half. Since Catholic names do 
not appear among the 1,057 divorces while they do appear among the 
marriages, and deducting one-fifth from the marriages, we can affirm 
that among our non-Catholic friends there were half as many divorces 
as marriages. In other words, for every two marriages before a 
justice of the peace we can safely figure one of them ending in the 
divorce courts of Denver.—Denver Post. 


Statistics of the church membership of the soldiers in several 
cantonments showed the following number of Catholics: Camp 
Logan, 10,578; Camp Gordon, 14,159, Camp Grant, 7,678; Camp 
McClellan, 13,500; Camp Lewis, 7,390. 


* * * 
Do not contribute a cent to the infidel French government to edu- 


cate war orphans in infidel institutions. 
* * * 


M. Denys-Cochin, the only Catholic member of the French cabinet, 
has resigned. One of his reasons was the unfairness of the govern- 
ment towards the Holy Father. 


Hoover says: Go back to the simple life. Work hard, pray hard, 
play hard. 


In answer to an inquiry made by an American Bishop as to whether 
certain dances prohibited by the decree of the Sacred Consistorial 
Congregation in March, 1916, are also forbidden in the afternoon, or 
early in the evening, or without the presence of guests specially in- 
vited, or on the occasion of what is commonly described as a “picnic”, 
the Sacred Congregation answered, Yes. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address.) 


A Catholic husband and wife cannot 
get along together. They are constant- 
ly quarrelling and fighting. May they 
not separate by mutual consent and live 
apart? Would they have to get per- 
mission from the Bishop? Of course, 
I understand that neither could re- 
marry till the other had died. 

Serious and constant quarrelling is 
recognized by theologians as a sufficient 
reason for separation in certain cases. 
However, in order to avoid the danger 
of illusion in so serious a matter, the 
previous decision of the proper eccles- 
jastical authorities would be required. 

What is the origin of the word 
“Lent” as applied to the forty days’ 
fast? . 

It comes from an old Teutonic word 
which meant the spring season and 
evidently was applied to the great 
church fast and period of penance be- 
cause the latter always occurs in the 
spring. 

1. Is it allowed to repair an automo- 
bile on Sundays or holydays of obliga- 
tion.? 2. Am I allowed to do fancy 
work on Sunday after I have attended 
Mass in the morning? 3. Would it be 
allowed to knit for the Red Cross on 
Sunday ? 

1. The kind of work that is needed 
for repairing an automobile is surely 
servile and is therefore not allowed on 
Sunday, except in case of necessity. 
If the repair to be made is not very 
great and requires but a small amount 
of labor. Then the necessity need not 
be very great, while if the work would 
take a long time, say, over two hours 
and a half, you would have to have a 
serious and grave cause before you 
would be allowed to undertake it. 

2. If in your fancy needle work you 
are trying to express an original design 
so that the work requires the constant 
attention of your mind and is as much 
a work of the mind as of the fingers, 
then it may be classed as a work of art 
and would, we think, be allowed on 
Sundays and holydays of obligation. 
But a great deal of the fancy work 
that is done by the ladies does not seem 
to be of this class. We have observed 
that while their deft fingers were busy 


at the work they were able to keep 
their minds and tongues busy with 


‘many other things than their work. 


Such work would apparently have to 
be classed as servile and, it seems to 
us, would not be allowed on Sunday. 
The fact of your having heard Mass 
in the morning has nothing to do with 
the matter. 

3. Knitting is servile work and is 
not allowed except in certain countries 
in which a long custom has made it 
lawful. There is no such custom in 
this country. Still, we think that to 
knit for the Red Cross on Sunday is, 
under present conditions, lawful on 
account of the public good. We are 
informed that our soldiers are and for 
some time will be in real need of a 
great amount of these knitted articles 
and the good of the country requires 
that they should be supplied abundant- 
ly and as soon as possible. The pub- 
lic good is recognized by moralists as 
a cause that will justify servile work 
on Sundays and holydays of obligation. 

Will you please tell me if a Catholic 
priest may assist at the funeral of a 
fallen-away Catholic who belonged to 
Secret socteties—that is, go to a pri- 
vate house, read the funeral service, 
and go with the funeral to a Protes- 
tant cemetery? 

The law of the Church refuses ec- 
clesiastical burial to those who die out- 
side the communion of the Church or 
in evident impenitence. A fallen-away 
Catholic or one who had belonged to 
forbidden secret societies and who 
died without signs of repentence would 
come under the foregoing law and con- 
sequently a Catholic priest would not 
be allowed, in his official capacity, to 
assist at the funeral. However, if a 
public sinner or excommunicated per- 
son before death gives signs of re- 
pentence, even though he may not have 
the priest, the Church, being a kind 
mother, will give him the benefit of 
the doubt and allow him Christian 
burial, though without any pomp or 
public solemnity. The priest in these 
circumstances might read the funeral 
service at the house and not have the 
corpse brought to the church. Further- 
more, while the law of the Church re- 
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quires Catholics to be buried in con- 
secrated ground, there are cases in 
which it may be lawful to bury a 
Catholic in a Protestant cemetery, in 
which case however the grave must be 
blessed by the priest. Finally, it may 
be observed that in all these cases the 
advice of the Bishop must be sought 
by the priest and his decision followed 
and that precautions should be taken to 
prevent the faithful from being scan- 
dalized. 

No doubt in proposing the foregoing 
question you have a particular case in 
mind that actually occurred. If so, do 
not rashly judge that the priest acted 
wrongly. He probably knew circum- 
stances that you are unaware of and 
that justified his conduct. 

If Baptism is necessary for salva- 
tion, how is it that the Holy Innocents 
are honored by the Church? Were 
they baptized? 

No, the Holy Innocents were not 
baptized in the usual sense of the word. 
At the time of their death our divine 
Savior had not instituted any of the 
seven sacraments of the new law. But 
they suffered death on account of 
Christ and therefore are martyrs. 
Martyrdom is called the baptism of 
blood. The Church teaches that if 
any one. who through no fault of his 
own is not yet baptized, undergoes 
martyrdom, that is, suffers death, or 
such tortures as would normally bring 
on death, for the sake of the Catholic 
faith or some Christian virtue, that per- 
son, be he adult or infant, is freed 
from original sin and all actual sin 
both as to guilt and punishment. Such 
a person therefore goes straight to 
heaven without passing through pur- 
gatory. That is why the Church honors 
the Holy Innocents as Saints. 


Please explain fully the life of St. 
Barbara whose feast day is on the 
fourth of December. 


We have not the space here at our 
disposal to explain her life fully. The 
breviary tells us that she was the 
daughter of Dioscorus, a pagan, and 
was born at Nicomedia. She became 
a Christian and led a very holy life. 
When her father discovered this he 
was filled with an insane rage and 
handed her over to the civil power to 
be punished. She underwent terrible 
tortures and was finally put to death, 
her impious and fanatical father him- 
self wielding the sword that struck off 
her head for which unnatural crime he 
was immediately punished by God by 
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being struck by lightning. During her 
sufferings Our Lord appeared to St. 
Barbara and consoled her and strength- 
ened her. She herself consoled and 
encouraged a holy woman who was her 
companion in martyrdom. Hence St, 
Barbara is prayed to as the patroness 
of a happy death. 

Is the lard of meat allowed to dress 
meals with on Fridays or days of fast 
and abstinence? Is there any kind of 
lard allowed on these days? 

Yes, lard or the fat of meat or 
“drippings” is allowed on all days of 
fast and abstinence but only as a con- 
diment or flavoring in the prepara- 
tion of cooked foods. Of course the 
lard must not be used in such quantity 
as to become the chief ingredient or 
substance of the food for then it 
would no longer be a mere condiment. 
Similarly, it would not be allowed on 
the forementioned days to use lard in 
place of butter on your bread. 

What is the difference 
solemn and perpetual vows? 

A vow is a promise made to God to 
do something pleasing to Him. If this 
promise is intended to impose an obli- 
gation only for a limited period of time 
it is a temporary vow. If it is to 
oblige one for life, it is perpetual. A 
solemn vow is one accepted by the 
Church as altogether indissoluble, and 
which renders the acts opposed to it 
null and void. Such is the vow of 
chastity binding those who receive 
Holy Orders, and the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience in some of the 
older religious orders. A simple vow, 
while imposing an obligation just as 
strict as a solemn vow, is not accepted 
by the Church as equally indissoluble, 
and does not render the acts opposed 
to it invalid but only illicit. To illus- 
trate: a religious bound by the solemn 
vow of chastity cannot validly marry; 
one bound only by the simple vow may 
marry validly but would commit a sin 
in doing so. Solemn vows are always 
perpetual; simple vows may be per- 
petual or temporary. Under the exist- 
ing law of the Church, a Redemptorist, 
at the end of his noviciate makes the 
perpetual simple vow of poverty, chas- 
tity and obedience. Under the new 
canon law, which will go into effect on 
Pentecost Sunday of this year, a Re- 
demptorist at the end of his noviciate 
will make only temporary vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience for 
three years. After the three years he 
will make perpetual simple vows. 


between 
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Some Good Books 











The Ebb and Flow of Life. New 
Stories for Old and Young by Mgr. 
Kummel. Translated from the Orig- 
inal with Permission of the Author by 
Father of St. Bede Abbey. St. Bede 
Abbey, Peru, Til. $4.00. 

These stories fill out four handsome 
volumes of 450 pages each. There are 
thirty-eight stories splendidly depicting 
Catholic life in actual practice. What 
lends greatly to the appeal in these 
stories is that they are not fiction but 
facts of real life. Lived as the Creator 
wishes life is ideal, and fiction is ideal- 
ism. Meeting, as we do in these stories, 
persons approaching this ideal their 
actions read like fiction. Hence those 
who read Mgr. Kummel’s volumes will 
find them not only instructive and sug- 
gestive, but of rare interest. Parish 
libraries which possess them can be 
assured that they will not get shelf 
worn, but will be in continual circula- 
tion. 

Somewhere Beyond. Compiled by 
Mary Carmel Haley. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.25. 

This is a “Year Book of Francis 
Thompson”. Those who know and 
love the writings of this great Catho- 
lic poet will welcome this year book. 
It contains Selections from his poems 
for every day of the year. The com- 
piler has made very suitable selections. 


Canon Sheehan of Doneraile. By 
Herman J. Heuser, D. D. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1917. Price, $3.50. 

Nobody, I am sure, that has read any 
of Canon Sheehan’s books, would not 
be glad of an introduction to the man 
himself. But what would be the de- 
light of a friend of Daddy Dan and 
Luke Delmege, and Geoffrey Austin, 
and the rest, if he were given not 
merely a formal introduction to their 
creator, but the privilege of familiar 
intercourse with him; if he were per- 
mitted to enter the modest author’s 
home in Doneraile, to wander from 
room to room, from house to rose- 
garden, to rummage through desk and 
coffer, to turn over all his old papers 
and letters! What a delightfully in- 
teresting time he would have! 


That is what Father Heuser enables 


you to do. He paints the scenes of 
Canon Sheehan’s labors to the life; 
he gives you on every page snatches of 


conversation, of letters, or personal 


reminiscences that bring you face to 
face with the good Canon himself. 


Look at the titles: “Canon Sheehan: 
the Boy.” “Maynooth: Philosophy, 
‘dry as dust’!” Who would not wish 
to hear about it? Go through his 
studies with him, his priestly work, his 
literary work—the Canon himself is 
always at your side and from his re- 
marks about his books you will almost 
be persuaded, I wager, to reread the 
well-worn volumes. 


Preparedness. By the Rev. Geo. 
Mahoney, C. Ss. R. Perry & Buckley 
Co., New Orleans. This is a war 
pamphlet only in the sense that it 
warns Americans wherein lay their 
greatest danger, “godless education.” 
Father Mahoney has put his whole 
self into this writing—logic, sound 
sense, clearness and vigor. He has 
summed up the trenchant arguments 
against education without religion. The 
pamphlet deserves a wide circulation 
and close attention from all parents 
and especially Catholic parents. 

The Story of the Catholic Church. 
By the Rev. Geo. Stebbing, C. Ss. R. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. We 
are pleased to learn that Father Steb- 
bing’s work has gone into a second edi- 
tion and thus received the recognition 
his learned history deserves. As we 
noted before, this short history of the 
Church is exactly the work which a 
person looks for who is desirous of 
getting a concise, correct, and critical 
presentation of the Church’s work. 
Father Stebbing deals mainly though 
by no means exclusively with the 
Church in its relations with the State 
and thus his work apart from its in- 
nate interest, has a special interest for 
the present time. 


A Handy Companion for Soldiers 
and Sailors. By a Vincentian Father. 
This is small compact prayer-book for 
all the faithful but specially intended 
for those now defending America’s 
honor. It is to be had in varied styles 
ranging in price from 1oc to $1.00. H. 
L. Kilner and Co., Philadelphia. 
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Lucid Intervals 











“T haven’t slept for days.” 
“*Smatter, sick?” 
“Naw, I sleep nights.” 





What does a cat feel like after he 
has eaten a mouse? 
Gladiator. 





She laid the still white form beside 
those which had gone before: no sob, 
no sigh forced its way from her heart, 
throbbing as though it would burst. 
Suddenly a cry broke the stillness of 
the place—one single heart-breaking 
shriek; then silence; another cry; more 
silence; then all silent but for a gut- 
tural murmur, which seemed to well 
up from her very soul. She left the 
place. She would lay another egg to- 
morrow. 


“Is there any soup on the bill of 
fare?” 
“No, sir—there was, but I wiped it 
off.” 


The lieutenant rushed to the bridge 
and saluted. 

“Captain,” he shouted—for the roar 
of the artillery was deafening—“the 
enemy has got our range.” 

The captain frowned. “Curse the 
luck,” he growled. “Now how can the 
cook get dinner?” 


“This,” remarked Mr. Cane, “is my 
photograph with my two French 
poodles. You recognize me, eh?” 

“I think so,” said Miss Softe. “You 
are the one with the hat on, are you 
not?” 


Recruit—‘“Please, Sergeant, l’ve got 
a splinter in my ’and.” 

Sergeant-Instructor—“Wot yer been 
doin’? Strokin’ yer ’ead?” 





A prominent lawyer of Vicksburg, 
Miss., who after two months of widow- 
hood, took unto himself another 
spouse, was very indignant when he 
read in one of the local papers the fol- 
lowing notice of his marriage: 

“The wedding was very quiet, owing 
to a recent bereavement in the bride- 
’ groom’s family.” 


Papa was about to apply the strap. 
“Father,” said Willie, firmly, “unless 
that instrument has been properly steri- 
lized I desire to protest.” This gave 
the old man pause. “Moreover,” con- 
tinued Willie, “the germs that might 
be released by the violent impact of 
leather upon a porous textile fabric, 
but lately exposed to the dust of the 
streets, would be apt to affect you de- 
leteriously.” As the strap fell from a 
nerveless hand Willie sloped. 


You can’t always tell, says an ex- 
change, what will happen. For in- 
stance, there is a story of a man who 
determined to commit suicide. He 
went to the store and bought a rope, a 
can of coal oil, a box of matches, a 
dose of arsenic, and a revolver. He 
went down to the river and pushed the 
boat from the shore and waded to 
where a limb hung over, saturated his 
clothing with the coal oil, lighted a 
match and set fire to his clothing, took 
the dose of arsenic, put the muzzle of 
the revolver to his temple, pushed the 
boat from under him, and pulled the 
trigger. But the bullet glanced and cut 
the rope above him and he fell kerflop 
into the river; the water put the fire 
out and he got strangled and coughed 
up the arsenic. He rose and waded 
out, and declared himself a candidate 
for the Legisture on the Reform ticket. 


“My cocoa’s cold,” sternly announced 
the gruff old gentleman to his fair 
waitress. 

“Put your hat on,” she sweetly sug- 
gested. 





‘Do you want employment?” 

“Lady,” answered Plodding Pete, 
“you means well, but you can’t make 
work sound any more invitin’ by usin’ 
words of three syllables.” 


A young Baltimore man has a habit 
of correcting carelessness in speech 
that comes to his notice. The other 
day he walked into a shop and asked 
for a comb. “Do you want a narrow 
man’s comb?” asked the clerk. “No,” 
said the customer gravely, “ I want a 
comb for a stout man with rubber 
teeth.” 








